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Extravagant, however, as Prof. Ayrton’s suggestion 
may have seemed, it appears from Mr. Duddell’s reply 
to the discussion on his paper (just published in the 
Journal of the Institution of Electrical Engineers) that 
it is more than justified by the truth. During the time 
that Mr. Duddell was experimenting on the musical 
arc at the Central Technical College, Mr. Bradfield 
noticed that an arc with which he was experimenting in 
Sir W. de W. Abney’s laboratory started playing tunes. 
About the same time also Sir Norman Lockyer noticed 
that the arc in his laboratory was behaving in an erratic 
manner, though he did not detect any definite tune. At 
the time neither Mr. Bradfield nor Sir Norman Lockyer 
were able to account for this strange behaviour, but on 
the publication of Mr. Duddell’s paper the explanation 
became evident. All the arcs were being supplied from 
the street mains and the disturbances were due to the 
shunt circuit with which Mr. Duddell was working at the 
Central Technical College. The arcs at Sir W. Abney’s 
and Sir Norman Lockyer’s laboratories were thus able to 
detect and repeat the tunes Mr. Duddell was playing on 
his arc, although they were in no way adjusted to make 
them specially sensitive, and were only connected to Mr. 
Duddeli’s arc by virtue of being on the same distributing 
network of supply mains. Sir. W. Abney’s laboratory is 


1 “ Mount Omi and Beyond.” By A. J. Liltle. Pp. xiv + 272. (London: 
W. Heine man n, 1901.) 
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of coolies ; and it is a method which, in the present stage 
of Chinese social advancement, secures for a traveller as- 
much respect and attention as a coach-and-four would in 
England. It at once lifts him morally and physically 
above the steaming crowds of humanity which, in a 
region which is free from the depleting processes of 
famine, swarm together in one great pitiless struggle for 
existence. The whole basin of the Yangtse to the foot 
of the western mountains presents the same aspect of 
overcrowded population. Every' acre of available soil is 
cultivated, every yard of productive land is occupied. 
There is no room to pitch even the smallest of tents, and 
travellers have perforce to put up with the accommodation 
afforded by the indigenous hotel. It is the varied nature of 
the sort of entertainment which is found at these Chinese 
inns, with the everlasting accompaniment of personal 
unrestrained curiosity on the part of a people who look 
on all foreign devils (especially a feminine devil) as fair 
game for their inquisitiveness, which forms the leading 
feature in Mr. Little’s account of his outward journey.. 
The trip was made in 1897, and it is worthy of remark. 
{apropos of more recent events in China) that even then 
Mr. Little was able to discern a very considerable change 
for the worse in the attitude of the people towards 
strangers ; and this change had taken place during the 
previous ten years. Fifteen years before Mr. Little’s 
journey that delightful writer and traveller, Baber, had 
visited western Sot Chuan and Mount Omi,and his account 
of his travels certainly tends to confirm Mr. Little’s view 
that a growing antipathy to foreign incursions was 
gradually accumulating which would eventually tend to 
mischievous results. Our travellers were occasionally 
treated to something worse than the derisive jeers of the 
townspeople. “ Clods of earth and cabbage-stalks ” now 
and then followed the maledictions of the crowd. And 
yet there was much good-natured hospitality and courtesy 
frequently shown both by priests and people. How far 
the interference of missionaries with the old traditions of 
a form of Buddhism which seems to be of a far higher 
and purer type in western China than anything in Tibet, 
may have influenced the minds of the people is open to 
question. Mr. Little is evidently doubtful on the point. 
With every desire to give missionaries credit for their 
devoted spirit of enterprise, he seems to think that their 
efforts in the work of regeneration have not always been 
wisely directed. 

Of the wonderful beauty of Mount Omi scenery, its 
temples and groves, its priests, its pilgrims and its preci¬ 
pices (from the summit of one of which the crowning 
“ glory of Buddha” is to be seen), Mr. Little has much to 
say, and he- says it well. When the Chinese introduce 
railways more freely into their country, along with that 
“western knowledge and machinery” which is to give 
to them the “ command of the industrial world,” Omi 
(beloved of Baber and photographed by Mrs. Little) will 
be as much an object of western pilgrimage as of 
eastern. 

Mr. Little makes the height of Omi to be io,;oo feet 
above sea, and Sai King Shan (a mountain which he 
subsequently visited), 11,100. This exactly reverses the 
altitudes given by Baber, who makes Omi 11,100 feet— 
the height which is preserved in Mr. Little’s map. 
Hypsometrical determinations are proverbially unsatis¬ 
factory, especially when the observations are made under 
the influence of very varied “ weather ” conditions. 
Possibly, also, Mr. Little’s results may be affected by the 
fact that he “boiled his thermometer” (he says he did so, 
repeatedly) instead of registering the temperature of the 
steam. 

The Littles did not penetrate far into Tibet. Indeed, 
it depends on whether Ta chien lu (Dar chen do ,• both 
names seem to be correct) is to be regarded as the 
frontier of Tibet, or whether the boundary is politically 
(as it is geographically) to be found in the Tung rive*. 


on the opposite side of the road to the Central Technical 
College and at a distance of about 400 yards in a straight 
line, and at a much greater distance if measured along 
the street mains. Sir Norman Lockyer’s laboratory is at 
about the same distance, on the same side of the road as 
the College. 

If such remarkable results as these can be obtained 
without any design or arrangements of the circuit, who 
shall say what cannot be effected by a proper study 
of the best conditions and attention to the necessary 
details? Those who heard the music discoursed by the 
arcs at the Institution of Electrical Engineers will agree 
that some improvement is necessary before the arc can 
compete as a musical instrument with the violin or grand 
organ. But it is sufficiently demonstrated, we think, that 
Prof. Ayrton’s prophecy is by no means excessive, and 
the time is perhaps not far distant when every central 
station will have its resident musician to play patriotic 
airs on the street arcs at the Coronation of the King and 
like occasions, and we shall be able to realise something 
of the grandeur of “ the morning stars singing together.” 


LITTLE'S EXPEDITION TO OMI AND THE 
TIBETAN BORDER} 

A HOLIDAY trip from Centra! China (Chung-King), 
through the red sandstone basin of western Sze 
Chuan to the granite frontiers of Tibet, and back again 
by the traditional water-highway of the Yangtse, is not 
an experience which falls within the reach of every 
mercantile explorer in the East; and it derives additional 
interest in Mr. Little’s case from the fact that he was 
accompanied by his wife. The story of the expedition 
is told in the form of a diary, a form in which it is almost 
impossible to avoid a certain amount of monotonous 
reiteration of incident in the daily record of progress, 
and which is, perhaps, a little too official in its method 
for an ordinary traveller’s tale ; but it is interesting all 
through, and the deductions which Mr. Little draws from 
his observations afford valuable food for reflection to 
those who look to the opening up of China to western 
methods of economic development. From Chung King 
to Kia ting, the town which lies at the foot of the classical 
Omi (the Fusilama of western China), Mr. Little and his 
wife adopted the Chinese traditional mode of transport, 
which consists of a sedan chair carried on the shoulders 
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Ta chien !u is a typical Tibetan town, with its “curved 
roofs, gilded pinnacles surrounded by a mediaeval wall,” 
and its extensive and gaudy “lamasarai ” Walled in by 
gigantic mountains as it is, Ta chien lu has become a 
most important economic and strategical centre Since 
the Koko Nor trade route lias been abandoned, all the 
trade of Tibet (skins, wool, gold and musk) passes into 
China this way ; and it is by this route that the soft, 
irruptive Chinese tide made its way, by sheer force of 
patient persistence, into the strongholds of the hardy 
Tibetan and reduced Tibet to a dependency. Mr. Little 
hardly appreciates the chicken-hearted nature of Tibetan 
morale, so much is it disguised by the stalwart, muscular 
personality of the mountain-bred nomad. The Tibetan 
submits to slipshod Chinese domination without a 
murmur. 


iron suspension bridge, and for details of its construction 
(which are really worth attentive study) the reader cannot 
do better than refer to Mr. Little’s book. 

The return journey down the Yangtse, through the 
rapids and reaches of its upper course, is a feature in the 
story which will be more or less familiar to many recent 
travellers. T he book is interesting throughout, and not 
the least value of it is the vista which it opens up of 
future economic possibilities in that teeming eastern 
region, the Yangtse basin. 


EE 



Fig. i. —Summit of Mount Omi, with Temples. 

Ta chien lu is the great western tea mart, and the 
trade (along with pawnbroking, according to other 
observers) is altogether in the hands of the Lamas. The 
manufacture of brick tea for the Tibetan market is faith¬ 
fully described. It is enough to say that Tibetans like 
the tea so manufactured, and will “ use no other.” The 
bridge at Luting over the Tung, which alone makes the 
route practicable, is a work of Chinese enterprise which 
has now lasted for 200 years without repair. It is an 
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PROF. JOSEF VON FODOR. 

\ the death of Prof, von 1* odor, of Budapest, the 
eastern part of Europe has lost its great teacher 
of hygiene, and the world one of its most diligent investi¬ 
gators in the domain of public health. 
His investigations had chiefly to do with 
the soil, subsoil water and ground air, 
and his authority on these matters is 
universally recognised. His chief trea¬ 
tises were on air, water and soil in 
connection with diseases, to which a 
happy reference was made by the public 
orator at Cambridge when von Fodor 
was awarded the hon, LL.D. degree on 
the occasion of the London meeting of 
the International Congress of Hygiene 
and Demography in 1891, as follows : — 

“ Quis nescit urbem florentissimam, 
cjuod Hungarian caput est, nomine bi- 
hngui nuncupatam, fluminis Danubii in 
utraque ripa esse positam. Quis non 
inde nobis feliciter advectum esse gaudet 
salutis publicre professorem insignem, 
virum titulis plurimis cumulatum, qui 
etiam de Anglite salubritate opus egre- 
gium conscripsit? Idem, velut alter 
Hippocrates, de aere, aquis et locis 
prasclare disseruit. Olim Hippocrates ipse 
corona aurea Atheniensium in theatro 
donatus est; nos Hippocratls temulum 
illustrem laurea nostra qualicunque in 
hoc templo honoris Iibenter ornamus. 

Duco ad vos bacteriologim cultorem 
accerrimum, Iosephum de Fodor” 

Of this degree von Fodor was justly 
proud, as he showed by wearing the 
scarlet gown to which it entitled him on 
important occasions. 

He was a sincere, unaffected and 
amiable man, whose premature death 
has been a very severe shock to his 
many friends and admirers. 

W. H. C. 


NOTES. 

A MEETING of the local branch of the 
general committee for the purpose of founding 
a memorial to the late Prof. Fitzgerald was 
held on March 28 in Trinity College, Dublin. 
Dr. Tarleton presided. The meeting was attended by representa¬ 
tives of the leading societies and clubs of the University. It 
was resolved that the proposed memorial would most appro¬ 
priately take the form of an endowment of research in physical 
science by advanced students. In this manner the work of the 
late professor would best be carried forward. Letters were 
read from many distinguished scientific men expressing sympathy 
with the movement. An executive committee was elected and 
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